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THE ETHICS OF THE KORAN. 

A man without any imagination may be just and upright, 
in obedience to law or custom. But he can never see the full 
beauty of justice and truth. For him the ideal side of ethical 
realities does not exist, as for the one who is color-blind, the 
rare beauty of the Oriental sunset is as though it were not. 
He is only conscious of the bare fact of the disappearing sun. 

The Koran is a book apparently without imagination, and 
with little literary beauty, from an occidental standpoint, and 
its ethics are stern and unrelenting. They present, however, 
absolute justice as the standard of morality, from which there 
can be no departure. In this presentation there is grandeur, 
but there are no softening influences for the seeker after ethical 
rectitude. There is no hint of any such element as the beauty 
of love presented by Plato, or the reality of a spirit world 
like that in which Jesus lived, or the intellectual love of 
God, that was the highest virtue according to Spinoza, and 
constituted the blessedness and beauty of the soul. 

To the impartial student of the Koran, therefore, a great 
problem presents itself. Was Mohammed a man without spir- 
itual ideals ? Could any one evolve a religious system, either 
alone or with the help' of others, which should from beginning 
to end be consistent in measuring all actions by the test of 
abstract justice, and yet have no idea of the beauty of eternal 
justice? Could a man be devoutly impressed, as was Mo- 
hammed, with the unity of God, and the reality of a future 
life, and yet have a knowledge of that God form no part of his 
picture of heavenly bliss? 

The grand ideas of the Koran are the power of justice, the 
oneness of God, and the exaltation of worship, and these are 
ideas which might well form the foundation of a deep spirit- 
ual experience, but of such an experience Mohammed himself 
gives no trace. He constantly demands of the faithful belief 
in the life to come, but the descriptions of the joys of the 
future are thoroughly materialistic, and express no conscious- 
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ness of the grandeur of the conceptions upon which he bases 
the moral law. 

All the elements of theoretic and practical ethics are con- 
tained in the Koran. The utilitarian motive is very strong, 
and is presented in a simple naive form. The believer must 
do right in order to be received into paradise, at the time of 
the resurrection. That is evil which is contrary to justice, and 
justice is an eternal truth, binding upon God and man. The 
justice of God is absolute, to reward and punish in the day of 
judgment, at which time all the good deeds of the believer will 
be remembered in his favor. 

"He who brings a good deed shall have better than it : but 
those who bring an evil deed shall be thrown down upon their 
faces in the fire. Shall ye be rewarded save for what ye have 
done?" (Sura XXVII.) 

The power attributed by the Koran to justice, is the keynote 
to be found in all its teachings, and gives us the psychical ex- 
planation of the hold which Islam has upon its people, and of 
the rapid increase of its domain under the first Caliphs. 

The Koran teaches absolute freedom of the will. Man is 
morally and physically responsible to God, to others, and to 
himself, and is free in all his actions. The popular opinion 
is very strong among those in European nations, who give 
any thought to the influence of the Koran, that it has taught 
fatalism to the Mohammedans. This is an error and an injus- 
tice, and cannot be sustained by a careful examination of the 
pages of the Koran. 

If the Koran recommended fatalism to the faithful, could 
it demand justice and charity? A book which states in more 
than one place that man is free, and which makes him 
responsible for his salvation or damnation, which says that he 
can be good or bad, and thus open to himself the gates of 
paradise or of hell, and that God will do only that which is 
fully merited, does not deserve such a reproach. There is 
nothing in the Koran that could justify this error. A good 
Mohammedan never loses his confidence in himself, and his 
confidence in God is no less certain, but this confidence re- 
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mains within exact limits, and never wanders into the laby- 
rinth which is called fatalism. 

It is true that the Koran exaggerates a little, so to speak, 
the belief in the power of God. It gives a significance a little 
large to its expressions of divine omniscience and omnipotence, 
but yet not a sufficient exaggeration to serve as the origin of 
the doctrine of fatalism. 

Furthermore, although the Koran recommends submission 
to the divine will, and especially forbids rebellion against that 
will supreme, yet this submission refers entirely to those events 
which are supposed to take place in consequence of the rulings 
of divine providence, and in no degree to the development of 
individual character, for which the individual alone is respon- 
sible. The ground of the spirit of submission is that God is 
just and merciful, and will always ordain what is best for the 

future. 

"Shall man have whatever he wishes? 
The future and the present are in the hand of God." 

The believer resigns himself to God and commits all his life 
to him. (Sura LIII.) A thoughtful, well-educated Mussul- 
man once remarked, that the submission which the Koran pre- 
scribes, was for him the only consolation possible in time of 
trouble. 

Barthelemy-Saint-Hillaire, the celebrated Savant who trans- 
lated the Koran into French, says on this subject, "The Koran 
recommends to the faithful to be absolutely submissive to the 
will of God, and such submission is imposed tipon them by 
the very name they bear, and in which they glory. (Muslim 
means submissive, and Islam submission.) But one never 
finds in the precepts or in the examples given by the Prophet 
an abdication of the most noble faculties of the soul. Fatal- 
ism as one imagines it, is only an insurmountable slothfulness, 
and dullness born of debauchery. It is more a physical im- 
possibility to act well, than a doctrine, and in any case it is 
not authorized by the Koran. The true meaning of Islam is 
nothing more than a profound conception of the weakness of 
man before a powerful and merciful God, and the necessity of 
submission. It is not a culpable renouncement of the most 
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beautiful gift the Creator has given us, the power to act freely." 
If the fatalism which is so widespread among Mussulman 
people, is in any degree to be traced to the influence of the 
Koran, it has come about because of a gradual misapprehen- 
sion of its teachings regarding submission, or it may be 
through an unconscious recognition of the philosophical in- 
consistency of extreme submission, or acquiescence of spirit, 
to the decrees of God, and the extreme freedom of the will, 
that makes a man responsible through his actions on earth, for 
his future state in the paradise of the blessed, or in a hell of 
fire and torment. 

The spirit of submission to the decrees of Allah in all mat- 
ters, both small and great, is very firmly implanted in the Mo- 
hammedan people. The boatmen on the B'osphorus whose oc- 
cupation well facilitates the keenness of observation that de- 
velops the ability to foretell the weather, can never be betrayed 
into expressing an opinion on the subject. If asked if it is 
likely to rain, they will invariably reply, "God knows, I do 
not know." If pressed for an opinion, one elicits an answer 
like the following: "It is not for me to think about the 
weather, for the weather is in the hands of God, who is a God 
of mercy, and will do well." 

The Koran, like the books of all monotheistic religions, 
places the first principles of the natural law in the divine 
power, but it does not suppress the moral law by making the 
divine will supreme. In regard to the fatalism to which Mo- 
hammedans are so prone, we can certainly say that other 
Oriental nations show the same tendency, and it is more than 
probable that biological and climatic influences have had a 
large share in its development. 

The laws of practical ethics in the Koran rest largely upon 
the principle of justice, but charity, philanthropy, generosity, 
gratitude and sincerity are also recommended. Strict honesty 
is demanded in business dealings, with just balances, and up- 
right intentions. Lies of all kinds are condemned, the taking 
of bribes is strictly forbidden, and faithfulness to trusts is com- 
manded. This is especially the case in regard to trusts con- 
cerning orphans. The references in general to duties towards 
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orphans, are exceedingly numerous, and one cannot but ad- 
mire the extreme forethought shown in the Koran for such 
unfortunate children. Wrong to the orphan is held to be a 
grievous sin, and in many of the Suras of the Koran there are 
one or two verses which say in effect, "Do not touch the prop- 
erty of orphans." 

The precepts of charity and philanthropy occupy a very im- 
portant place. One meets with commands like the following 
on almost every page of the Koran : "Pray, give alms, and 
the good which you do you will find with God, who sees all 
your actions." Profanity is forbidden, and obedience to par- 
ents is enjoined. 

As an essential element of duty to self, the Koran demands 
sobriety and patience. Alcoholic drinks are strictly forbidden, 
and all games of chance are condemned. Furthermore, the 
virtues of modesty, prudence and discretion are enjoined. 

Prayer and fasting and reciting the Koran are decided obli- 
gations of practical morality. A fast is prescribed for the 
whole month of Ramadan. This was the month when the 
Koran was given to Mohammed, as he himself had the habit 
of seeking solitude and thought every year at that time. The 
fast of Ramadan is still kept with great strictness, and no 
food, and sometimes, even, no drink, is taken all day long, but 
after the sunset gun, the faithful are free to eat till the dawn 
of the morning light. As the Mohammedan year is measured 
by lunar months, Ramadan gradually makes the circuit of the 
year, and when the time of fasting comes during the long sum- 
mer days, under the heaviest burden of the year's work, the 
strain upon the system must be very great. The devotion of 
the working class to their religion, as for instance among the 
simple village peasants, is very impressive. They go manfully 
through the duties devolving upon them, from sunrise till sun- 
set, without allowing anything to pass their lips. 

The virtue of prayer rests principally upon repeating a cer- 
tain number of prayers at fixed intervals. Prayers should be 
repeated five times a day, and in case any are omitted, they 
must be made up at another time. .Ablutions are demanded 
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before each prayer, and prostrations before God have in them- 
selves ethical value, and constitute an act of virtue. 

It is a question for the student of Psychology to consider, 
what the ethical effect upon a nation would naturally be, of 
centuries of outward expression of devotion to God, accom- 
panied by physical cleanliness, and given in architectural sur- 
roundings suited to develop a devotional spirit. The slender 
minaret points up to heaven, the form of the mosque is grand, 
the interior is undivided and unadorned. Absolute cleanli- 
ness is demanded not only for the worshipper, but in the build- 
ing, and the gestures that accompany the prayer are arranged 
in detail to express humility and dependence upon God, and 
must be repeated again and again. Moreover, it is a form of 
worship in which there can never be insincerity, as its virtue 
consists in its outward expression. 

Judging the Koran from a sociological standpoint, we find 
an attempt to reform society as it existed in the time of Mo- 
hammed, on the plan of laws rather than principles, with the 
result of making some of the customs of a barbarous age, fixed 
elements of a social system. In order to have an exact idea 
of the social and moral value of the Koran in past history, one 
must take into account the social milieu over which it has ex- 
erted an influence. The customs of the Arabs before the rise 
of Islam were of a very perverted character. The marriage 
laws were very loose, without any regard to consanguinity, 
and it was a common custom to bury children alive to escape 
the burden of their support, without pity and without scruple. 
These horrible usages were entirely abolished by the Koran, 
and the laws of marriage were regulated on the basis of poly- 
gamy and free divorce. 

The statement has sometimes been made that the Koran 
does not attribute any soul to a woman, or offer her an equal 
share in paradise with men. This idea is utterly incorrect, 
for all the promises to the faithful include men and women 
alike, with a statement of the fact. Men and women are held 
alike morally responsible to God. In regard, however, to the 
comparative social responsibility of men and women, there are 
inconsistencies in different places. We read, for instance, in 
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Sura IV., that if a woman is untrue to her husband she is to 
be punished for life, while if he commits the same fault, he is 
to be forgiven if he repent. According to Sura XXIV., how- 
ever, both the man and the woman committing this sin are to 
be punished with a hundred stripes. 

The marriage laws are based on a supposition of the super- 
iority of men, over women, which is from two causes. (1) 
Because God has gifted men with superior qualities. (2) Be- 
cause the support of the family comes upon the man. Wives 
must therefore be obedient and live largely in seclusion, and 
if they give occasion for offence, they must be scourged. 

The law of inheritance grants a double portion to male heirs. 
(Sura IV.) The woman has, however, full control over the 
property which is hers in her own right, after marriage, and 
if she dies, her husband does not inherit it against her ex- 
pressed will. The fact that marriage is not necessarily per- 
manent for a Mohammedan woman, has been a reason for 
giving her a fuller control of her property, than is enjoyed 
by the women of many other countries. The wife always has 
full control of her property unless she wills otherwise, and can 
buy or sell or alienate it without consulting her husband. Ait 
the time of marriage the husband settles a certain sum of 
money upon the wife, which is called her dowry, and if he di- 
vorces her, this money must be paid over to her, in addition 
to the property which was hers in her own right, over which 
she may or may not have kept control. There are no other 
restrictions upon divorce, except those concerning property, 
and the husband is not only free to divorce his wife, but on 
the other hand he has no right to compel her to remain with 
him against her will, if she demands a divorce, or under those 
conditions, to refuse to pay her her dowry. 

Slavery is taken for granted as a natural element of social 
customs, but any slave can demand his freedom, according to 
the Koran. Marriage with slaves is approved, and justice in 
all dealings with them is demanded. 

As giving to the poor is a direct virtue, to be rewarded at 
the last day, according to an exact amount of the alms given, 
suffering on account of poverty seldom occurs, and during a 
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long residence among Mohammedans, I have never seen a beg- 
gar repulsed by one of that nation. 

The teachings of the Koran are also very strong in their 
general influence against love of money. We read the follow- 
ing words in Sura XCII. : 

"But as for him who gives alms and fears God, 
And believes in the best, 
We will send him easily to ease; 
But as for him who is niggardly, 
And longs for wealth, 
And calls the good a lie, 
We will send him easily to difficulty, 
And his wealth shall not avail him, 
When he falls down into hell."* 

Niggardliness as a national fault could never be imputed to 
the faithful, but on the contrary, they are proverbially free and 
open-handed in their use of money, and in practicing hospi- 
tality. 

Mohammed knew no distinction between church and state, 
and the laws which he gave as a revelation from God, were for 
the civil, moral and religious development of his people, and 
have since been so regarded. 

War on infidels and hypocrites is a virtue, for hell is the 
abode of such, and the more wretched their passage to it can 
be made, the better. There are certain conditions, however, 
under which clemency, and even friendship, is allowed towards 
unbelievers. 

The Koran gives very little scope for the development of an 
aristocracy among the faithful, but decidedly favors a demo- 
cratic order of society. There is no priesthood designated, and 
no opportunity given for the legitimate development of a re- 
ligious aristocracy. The possession of money is not a virtue, 
and the poor have the right to ask of the rich, and to receive 
from them. Labor is enjoined on all, and the rich and poor 
stand together in the mosques to pray, and go together on pil- 
grimages, and eat together of the holy sacrifices, of which an 
especial share is given to the poor. 

In seeking for a satisfactory explanation of the power of 

♦Translated by E. H. Palmer, in "Sacred Books of the East." 
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the Koran in the past and present, over a large portion of the 
human race, we find it in the simplicity of the categorical im- 
perative, the justice displayed in the details of the law, and the 
despotic character of the religion. 

God is all powerful to punish or reward, and demands abso- 
lute obedience, and reverent worship. Worship is an act of 
virtue, and the details of Mohammedan worship are such as to 
strengthen the impression of its simplicity, and to exalt it in 
character. Change of religion is punishable by death, but the 
faithful believer has the sure promise of everlasting bliss, in 
the gardens, beneath whose shades the rivers flow forever. 

Allah Akbar, God is Great. Islam, We must submit to Him. 

Mary Mills Patrick. 

Constantinople, Turkey. 



FACTORS IN THE EFFICIENCY OF RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF. 

For many at the present time their belief in the traditional 
theology is being more or less completely dissolved, but as yet 
it is by no means clear what form of creed is to take the place 
of that which is being dissolved, nor indeed whether any new 
form of creed is able to take the place of the old with anything 
like the same efficiency. And it thus becomes a matter of very 
practical importance to inquire in what the efficiency of the tra- 
ditional creed consisted, and what means a creed which con- 
forms to the conditions of modern thought can employ to make 
itself effective as a moral force. 

In the traditional creed two really heterogeneous factors 
were combined in a very intimate way. On the one hand the 
creed expressed a great religious or ethical conception — that 
of a suffering saviour-God. Such a conception appealed direct- 
ly to faith : it was a gospel of salvation, that told of a divine 
love and pity greater than it was possible to hope for, and sum- 
moned men to strive with all their energies to be worthy of their 
God. Such a gospel was worth believing : it was a true object 



